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TAX  AND  TARIFF. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  8fch  of  January  last  I  introduced 
this  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  requested  to  furnish  this  House 
with  a  statement  of  receipts  from  the  revenue  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  1874-'75  ;  also  to  state  whether  the  estimates  of  receipts  furnished  by  him 
in  his  report  on  tbe  7th  of  December,  1874,  for  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  have  undergone  any  modification  which  may  require  additional 
taxation. 

To  this  the  Secretary  has  answered  by  a  revision  of  his  former  esti- 
mates. Like  some  other  "  revisions,"  it  is  not  in  one  sense  satisfac- 
tory. He  revises  his  former  estimate  from  the  customs  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1876,  and  places  it  now  at  $150,000,000.  This  is 
$20,000,000  less  than  his  estimate  when  we  met  in  December.  Partly 
on  this  estimate  the  present  bill  is  founded. 

ESTIMATES  EEVISED. 

When  we  recall  the  fact  that  the  revenue  from  customs  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1872,  was  $216,000,000  ;  for  1873,  $188,000,000, 
and  for  the  year  1874,  $163,000,000,  it  may  well  be  asked,  as  competent 
men  are  asking,  is  there  to  be  another  panic ;  and  a  worse  one  % 
Since  the  estimates  are  revised  on  the  basis  of  less  imports  next  year 
than  the  last,  this  query  is  not  irrational. 

There  has  been  no  attempt,  let  it  be  understood,  to  amend  the 
tariff  by  reducing  the  rates.  It  is  presumable,  therefore;  that  the 
Secretary  is  alarmed  ;  and  this  bill  is  the  result. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee  have  discussed  the  question  of  inter- 
nal-revenue resources.  My  opinion — whatever  it  may  be  worth— is, 
that  there  will  be,  from  all  sources,  and  applicable  to  the  general  ex- 
penses, after  the  interest  and  sinking-fund  are  taken  care  of,  at  least 
$170,000,000.  This,  with  economy,  under  honest  administration,  is 
amply  sufficient  for  a  frugal  government. 

ILL-TIMED  TAXATION. 

The  most  direct  answer  to  the  resolution  quoted  is  the  present  bill 
to  supply  the  expected  deficit.  New  taxes  are  to  be  raised ;  fresh 
contributions  from  labor  are  asked.  The  Government  is  discredited, 
and  the  country  surprised.  Are  we  in  a  condition  to  bear  more  bur- 
dens ?  Not  only  has  there  been  immense  losses  as  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  civil  war,  but  since  then,  by  a  policy  of  continued  out- 
rage and  evil  government,  here  and  at  the  South,  we  are  advised 
that  we  are  moving  toward  general  impoverishment  and  bankruptcy. 

I  may  well  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  a  time  to  cultivate  economy, 
•or  to  levy  taxes  ?    Surely,  if  the  efforts  for  economy  had  been  equal 
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with  those  for  taxation,  we  might  have  escaped  these  additional  ex- 
actions. Do  you  know,  sir,  under  what  burdens  the  people  of  this 
country  now  groan  ?  It  is  well  authenticated  that  in  the  past  ten 
years  we  have  paid  in  taxes  $7,000,000,000  ;  three-fifths  of  this  to  the 
Federal  and  two-fifths  to  the  State  and  municipal  governments.  It 
is  ascertained  that  this  sura  is  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  as- 
sessed wealth  of  the  country  in  1870.  The  yearly  average  of  this 
taxation  for  the  past  decade  is  $700,000,000 — 5  per  cent,  of  our  whole 
taxable  valuation.  When  you  remember  the  rate  of  interest  which 
the  widow  or  orphan  and  savings'  bank  depositor  receive  for  their 
investments,  this  5  per  cent,  a  year  is  crushingly  enormous.  In  every 
twenty  years,  as  Governor  Tilden  has  said,  there  is  assessed  for  tax- 
ation a  sum  equal  to  all  the  assessed  wealth  of  the  country ;  so  that 
.  within  twenty  years,  under  bad  administration,  we  consume  the  cost 
of  governing  it.  Is  not  this  the  true  index  to  our  adversity,  and  the 
sure  key  to  our  panics  ?  It  matters  not  that  some  grow  rich  while 
people  grow  poor.  A  nation  is  not  made  rich  by  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty— one  class  to  another — the  one  accumulating,  the  other  paying 
out ;  this  is  not  general  wealth.  When  we  reflect  that  this  all-devour- 
ing taxation  eats  out  the  whole  substance  of  the  people  every  twenty 
years,  it  hardly  becomes  gentlemen  to  talk  about  slavery  or  incivility 
among  races,  or  disabilities  among  men.  Do  not  such  attempts  to  tax 
beget  pillage  and  speculation?  Besides,  the  largest  amount  of  this 
tax  goes  to  feed  a  temporary  cormorant  like  the  Federal  administra- 
tion, and  that  administration  thus  swells  its  pride  and  power.  And 
what  is  this  Federal  Government,  as  it  was  first  established — not  as 
now  administered — that  it  should  absorb  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  all  our  State  governments  and  municipalities? 

LABOR  BURDENED. 

These  facts  indicate  that  the  country  is  paying  more  taxes  than  it- 
can  afford.  These  taxes  are  inordinate  beyond  the  history  of  any 
other  nation,  for  they  invade  the  net  earnings  of  the  people.  Men 
must  live,  and  their  families  must  be  supported.  The  French  revolu- 
tion, and  indeed  all  revolutions  have  their  sanguinary  fountain  in 
the  extravagance  aijd  prodigality  which  impoverish  the  humble  and 
the  poor,  to  enrich  the  aristocratic  and  the  wealthy.  Wise  statesmen 
should  now  discuss,  day  and  night,  how  to  diminish  expenditures,  if 
they  would  avoid  strikes,  agitations,  and  pauperism  ;  for  these  are  in- 
separable from  the  industrial  systems  of  other  countries,  where  simi- 
lar exactions  prevail.  If  I  am  prodigal  in  my  own  household,  I  dare 
not  be  with  other  people's  interests.  Dr.  Franklin's  rules  of  economy, 
pleased  my  ancestors  who  were  here.  They  do  not  suit  me  ;  but  in 
public  affairs,  I  Venture  to  follow  his  11  Poor  Richard"  philosophy. 
Better  be  a  stingy  Appropriation  Committee,  sir,  than  a  gay  and  fes- 
tive "  Ways  and  Means." 

The  leader  of  the  House  [Mr.  DawesJ  told  us  that  some  $35,000,000 
or  more  would  be  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year ;  and  we  are  advised 
by  him  not  to  embarrass  our  credit  at  home  or  abroad  by  refusing 
this  necessary  taxation.  There  is  a  little  spice  of  unparliamentary 
threat  in  this  kind  of  remark. 

Its  announcement,  like  the  menace  against  Louisiana  and  Arkan- 
sas, comes  to  us  in  the  unredressed  and  helpless  condition  which  I 
have  depicted.  The  channels  of  trade  are  still ;  the  wages  of  labor  are 
cut  down,  and  their  purchasing-power  diminished  ;  transportation  is 
to  some  extent,  and  at  this  season,  closed,  and  its  cost  enhanced, 
while  the  industry  and  production  of  the  country,  already  half  dead,, 
is  languishing  into  complete  prostration. 
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Sir,  is  it  at  this  time  that  we  are  asked,  in  this  sinister  fashion,  to 
.add  nearly  a  half  hundred  millions  to  onr  taxes  ? 

As  a  representative  of  a  free,  industrious  people,  aud  as  a  member  of 
this  peculiar  body,  where,  for  traditional  and  other  reasons,  "all  hills 
for  raising  revenue  originate,"  let  us  challenge  this  bill  in  every  light, 
moral,  constitutional,  and  economical. 

If  this  bill  is  in  any  wise  in  the  interest  of  protection,  so  called,  and 
not  of  revenue  properly  considered ;  if  it  is  in  the  line  of  grabbing, 
monopoly,  and  selfish  precedents  ;  if  it  raises  less  revenue  than  other 
plans,  while  it  taxes  more  the  labor  of  the  masses  ;  if  it  re-enacts  old 
-swindles,  or  propounds  new  ones ;  in  fine,  if  there  be  other  and  better 
anodes  of  sustaining  the  Government,  which  a  vigilant  committee 
could  ascertain,  but  fail  to  adopt  or  present,  then  let  us  assume  the 
responsibility  and  vote  against  the  measure. 

TRY  RETRENCHMENT. 

The  capital  question  to  be  asked,  when  such  bills  appear,  is,  have 
we  first  endeavored  by  all  means  to  economize  ?  A  household  which 
Is  living  on  its  capital,  and  beyond  its  income,  must  retrench,  or  go 
into  smaller  quarters,  or  sell  out.  Where  is  there  any  evidence  here 
of  reform  in  this  regard  ?  Why  must  we  tax  thirty  or  forty  millions 
more,  as  absolutely  necessary,  when  millions  on  the  Navy,  buildings, 
xivers,  Indians,  Army,  &c,  can  be  saved  without  detriment  to  the 
public? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  cost  of  our  Government  should  not  be 
lessened,  at  the  very  least,  to  the  amount  of  this  proposed  tax  ?  What 
were  the  pledges  made  by  gentlemen  at  the  last  Congress,  after  our 
contests  upon  the  appropriation  bills?  When  thus  proposing,  as  we 
on  this  side  have,  step  by  step,  this  session  to  cut  them  down,  we  are 
now  tauntingly  asked,  "  Where  can  we  economize  V  Sir,  did  not  the 
.Navy  cost,  in  1871,  nineteen  and  a  half  millions  ?  In  1872,  over 
twenty-one  and  a  quarter  millions  ?  In  1873,  twenty-three  and  a 
3ialf  millions,  and  in  1874,  twenty-one  millions  ?  Is  there  any  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  reduced  to  the  expenses  of  1860  ?  Was  that 
not  a  time  of  peace  ?  Then  the  expenses  of  the  Navy  were  only 
eleven  and  a  half  millions.  Is  not  the  Navy,  with  our  diminished  and. 
diminishing  commerce,  an  expensive  luxury?  Again,  why  should  our 
public  buildings  and  river  and  harbor  improvements  cost  $15,000,000 
now,  when,  in  1860,  less  than  $1,200,000  was  expended?  We  need  not  cast 
our  eye  upon  the  Army  in  its  present  service.  It  is  a  painful  observation. 
We  need  n'ot  go  further  than  this  Congress  or  Capitol,  or  the  Treas- 
ury Bureaus,  or  the  customs  service,  or  the  InteriorDepartment,  where 
one-half  of  the  official  labor  may  well  be  spared.  Millions  might 
well  be  lopped  off  from  the  Federal  expenditures,  and  the  blessings  of 
a,  burdened  people  would  follow.  The  radical  mistake  is  that  the 
■Government  is  for  its  officials  and  not  for  the  people. 

CLAMORS  FOR  TAXATION. 

We  should  not  be  deterred  from  a  proper  discussion  and  a  just  vote 
upon  this  question  by  the  cry  that  we  are  "  embarrassing  the  Gov- 
ernment by  withholding  supplies."  That  is  a  stale  and  insane  cry.  It 
is  as  old  as  the  Tudors  and  as  silly  as  sin.  During  the  war  I  voted 
against  the  legal-tender,  and  against  many  kinds  of  taxes,  along  with 
eminent  republicans  like  Lovejoy  and  Conkling.  No  one  thought  of 
-■charging  repudiation  or  lack  of  patriotism.  Such  a  bugbear  cannot 
intimidate  any  but  babes  in  the  legislative  wood.  Measures  are  not 
to  be  judged  by  the  ugly  visors  which  men  draw  over  their  faces  to 
scare  honest  legislation. 
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SWORD  AND  PURSE. 

Will  gentlemen  tell  us  why  we  are,  this  year  of  depression,  and' 
when  we  are  hardly  out  of  the  ashes  of  disaster,  to  raise  and  expend 
more  than  in  1871  and  1872  ?  What  other  object  than  general  ex- 
penses should  there  be  in  this  new  levy  ?  Is  it  expected  that  the 
Army  should  be  enlarged  ?  If  so,  for  what  ?  Is  it  because  the  presi- 
dential election  draws  near?  Is  it  because  money  is  needed  to  cor- 
rupt, as  well  as  swords  to  smite,  prostrate  States  ? 

If  that  is  the  surmise,  let  us  pause.  If  one  molecule  of  the  good 
old  blood  remains  to  stir  the  impulses  of  patriotism  and  liberty,  let 
us  revert  to  the  elemental  thoughts  of  our  ancestors!  Let  us  resist 
any  unnecessary  increase  of  taxes,  at  least  until  the  Executive  fulmi- 
nation  over  reviving  and  contented  Arkansas  is  withdrawn  and  the 
Army  and  Navy  retire  from  manacled  Louisiana !    Our  duty  is  plain, 

PARLIAMENTARY  LIBERTY. 

We  may  learn  it  from  the  very  function  and  heroism  of  the  En- 
glish Parliament.  Kings,  like  the  Stuarts,  forgot  the  true  source  of 
their  power,  and  a  brave  Parliament  opposed  their  ill-advised  requisi- 
tions. The  ship-money  is  an  example  to  all  time.  The  Stuarts  were 
dethroned ;  and  Parliament  ruled  because  it  executed  the  popular 
will.  In  early  days,  says  Mr.  Capen,  (in  his  History  of  Democracy,, 
page  60,)  "  the  oaks  of  freedom  had  begun  to  drop  their  acorns  ;  and 
the  Puritans  were  born  to  scatter  them  to  a  distant  soil."  (Bancroft, 
vol.  1,  p.  296.)  He  meant  America.  Where  are  the  descendants  of 
these  superb  sires  ?  Where  is  the  remonstrance  of  some  congressional 
Hampden,  or  some  Puritanic  Pym  ?  Where  is  your  elegant  Selden  to 
adorn  the  cause  of  "  no  supplies  "  against  insolent  absolutism  ?  When 
our  Congress  inquires  into  the  taxation  of  our  necessaries,  to  aid  the 
practices  of  our  Army  South,  is  there  no  New  England  member  to 
rise  against  it?  Do  you  remember  the  scene  so  historically  and  logic- 
ally pertinent  to  our  time,  when  Sir  Henry  Vane  saw  Colonel 
Worseley  enter  the  Parliament-house  followed  by  soldiers,  by  com- 
mand of  Cromwell  ?  He  exclaimed,  "  This  is  not  honest.  It  is  against 
morality  and  common  honesty."  "Sir  Henry  Vane,7' replied  Crom- 
well, "  O,  Sir  Henry  Vane !  The  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Henry 
Vane  !  He  might  have  prevented  this.  But  he  is  a  juggler,  and  has 
not  common  honesty  himself."  But,  sir,  history  honors  the  one,  and 
execrates  the  other.  The  parliamentary  hero  lives,  with  an  humbler,, 
but  a  nobler  name,  than  that  of  the  Iron  Dictator. 

Is  it  intended  to  fill  your  Treasury  for  purposes  of  aggression  on 
State  rights  or  municipal  freedom  ?  Let  me  remind  gentlemen  of  their 
.own  provisos  which  defeated  the  Army  bill  in  1856.  It  was  then  pre- 
tended that  it  was  better  to  starve  the  Army  than  blight  the  virgin, 
free  soil  of  Kansas ;  and  the  bill  failed  in  that  summer  of  1856.  Sub- 
sequently, another  Army  bill  failed,  under  the  leadership  of  Henry 
Winter  Davis  in  1865  ;  why  ?  because  of  the  outrages  upon  personal 
liberty  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  under  the  law  of  necessity,  which 
was  no  law.  "Let  this  bill  perish!"  exclaimed  Winter  Davis — "a 
thousand  times  rather  than  that  any  vote  should  go  on  the  records 
of  this  House,  declaring  that  the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  the 
citizens  of  Maryland  are  not  of  paramount  importance  to  a  vote  of 
money,  for  the  violator  of  their  rights."  These  instances  smack  of 
the  heroic  parliamentary  period  of  English  privilege,  when  the  heads 
of  kings  were  uneasy  upon  their  shoulders,  and  when  one,  at  least, 
lost  his  crown  with  his  head! 
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DIFFICULTY  OF  ADJUSTING  TARIFFS. 

Whatever  these  splendid  triumphs  of  freedom  spring  from,  patriot- 
ism or  selfishness,  one  thing  is  sure,  sir :  no  one  likes  to  be  taxed.  No 
one,  especially,  likes  to  be  taxed  on  what  he  uses ;  and,  generally,  he 
likes  to  tax  what  others  use.  As  with  persons,  so  with  localities  and 
classes.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  framing  a  fair  tax  system,  in  a  coun- 
try so  diversified  in  interests  and  production  as  our  own.  It  would 
be  a  little  unjust,  therefore,  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  for 
us  to  be  unduly  critical  upon  their  measures.  Any  member  can  find 
fault  with  the  bills  which  are  here  offered  ;  but  it  is  not  every  mem- 
ber who  can  dare  to  be  just  by  taxing  himself  or  his  own  constitu- 
ency. We,  upon  this  side,  were  properly  reminded  of  the  labor  and 
anxiety  shortly  to  devolve  upon  us,  in  the  solution  of  our  fiscal  prob- 
lems. I  hope  to  discuss  the  present  measure  in  the  gentlest  spirit ; 
but  in  doing  this,  I  will  not  bate  a  jot  of  that  life -long  conviction 
against  the  partial  and  excessive  use  of  the  taxing  power  which  has 
done  so  much  to  dethrone  our  republican  friends  from  power  in  this 
body. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  LOCAL  BIAS. 

This  bill  concerns  mainly  three  articles,  spirits,  tobacco,  and  sugar. 
These  articles  are  consumed,  not  by  members  merely ;  it  would  be 
unparliamentary  to  attribute  the  action  of  members  to  their  appe- 
tites. A  Massachusetts  lover  of  bourbon  may  vote  for  tea  and  coffee, 
provided  his  constituents  are  as  temperate  as  a  constabulary  can 
make  them.  A  devotee  of  the  cup  that  only  "  cheers,"  if  he  have  at 
distillery  in  his  district,  may  vote  against  taxing  whisky.  A  member 
who  uses  sugar  in  his  tea  and  whisky  is,  perhaps,  in  the  most  embar- 
rassing situation  on  the  saccharine  question,  provided  he  does  not 
obey  the  voice  of  duty,  which  is  too  often  the  clamor  of  local  self- 
ishness. 

Few  there  are,  sir,  who,  rising  above  personal  appetite  and  constit- 
uent locality,  or  who,  having  a  constituency  which  uses  these  various 
" imbibations,"  with  or  without  sugar,  can  vote  against  or  for  all 
these  articles,  respective  only  of  the  true  principles  of  "  equal  and 
exact  justice." 

HOW  PROPERTY  ESCAPES. 

The  true  principle  of  taxation  in  this  country  should  reach  prop- 
erty, and  not  labor.  There  is  scarcely  a  tax  existing  to-day  that 
does  not  break  this  rule.  The  income  tax,  with  proper  exemption, 
and  if  properly  executed,  would  not  infract  it.  The  tax  on  tea  and 
coffee,  purely  revenue,  comes  as  near  taxing  all  alike  as  any  levied 
by  tariff.  But,  sir,  the  great  interests  which  control  the  funds  in 
bonds  and  banks,  as  well  as  in  real  and  fixed  estates,  are  not  reached 
by  this  bill. 

Our  tax  bills  have  not  been  framed  to  save  labor,  but  to  oppress  it. 
Why,  sir,  what  do  the  authors  of  these  bills  care  about  levying  eight 
millions  on  the  sugar  and  tobacco  of  the  poor,  if  only  the  bonds  of 
the  rich  are  enhanced  on  the  bourse,  and  the  money-bags  of  the 
Treasury  are  made  plethoric  ?  What  care  they  that  the  tax  on 
whisky  raises  the  price  of  corn  to  the  poor  man,  not  only  directly, 
but  through  the  increased  price  of  meats  and  medicines,  provided 
the  millionaire  is  not  disturbed  in  his  investments  ? 

Our  whole  taxing  system,  from  the  time  it  became  so  great  and 
complex — growing  out  of  the  war  into  gigantic  size — has  perpetually 
oppressed  labor.  It  is  simply  audacious  cruelty.  The  men  who 
fought  in  the  war,  on  both  sides — the  men  of  all  colors,  if  you  please — 
who  went  into  the  ranks  and  took  the  burden  and  heat,  the  rain 
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and  snow,  and  the  hardships  of  the  war,  are  made  to  pay  twice  ;  be- 
cause through  our  system  of  substitutes  and  pecuniary  immunity 
wealth  escaped  these  risks  and  hardships.  I  well  remember,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  offered  a  resolution  here  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  the 
substitute  system,  that  it  was  voted  down  in  the  interest  of  the  dil- 
etanti,  the  nice,  the  rich,  and  the  comfortable  portion  of  our  people. 
They  would  give  their  means  somewhat,  but  their  precious  health,  com- 
fort, and  life,  rarely ! 

When,  therefore,  I  would  be  charitable  to  the  tariff-mongers,  and 
recognize  their  difficulty — the  difficulty  of  those  who  are  overladen 
with  plunder — I  will  never  yield  one  honest  thought  on  this  thesis 
for  any  human  persuasion  or  power  ;  and  that  thought  is,  the  right  to 
challenge  the  villanies  of  the  protective  system,  by  which  labor  is  fleeced 
and  the  sources  of  prosperity  dried  up  by  immoral,  unconstitutional, 
and  uneconomic  taxation ! 

It  is  nothing  new  for  me  to  protest  against  such  taxation.  Never, 
however,  was  there  more  need  of  an  indignant  protest  than  now, 
when  the  barracks  rule  in  parts  of  our  land,  and  where,  by  every  canon 
of  faith  and  truth,  law  and  order  should  obtain.  Hence,  when  I  object 
to  further  taxation,  because  I  would  not  trust  the  administration 
with  the  magisterial  sword,  I  would  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the 
aforetime,  object  to  the  harassing  and  unnecessary  exactions  of  this 
kind  of  class  legislation. 

SUGAK,  TEA,  COFFEE. 

Let  me  illustrate  in  detail.  Take  sugar.  It  is  a  parliamentary 
word,  made  immortal  by  a  speech  of  the  elder  Pitt.  This  bill  proposes 
an  additional  tax  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  25  per  cent.  The  quantity 
of  foreign  sugars  used  in  the  United  States  is  1,644,000,000  pounds  ; 
the  home  sugar,  300,000,000 ;  making  in  all,  say,  2,000,000,000  pounds. 
The  protection  is  4  cents  per  pound.  How  much  does  the  Government 
get,  and  how  much  do  the  people  pay  of  this  tax  ?  The  answer  in- 
volves the  doctrine  of  protection.  This  I  shall  consider  fully  before  I 
am  through.   The  Treasury  gets  $8,000,000  increase  duty,  while  the 

feople  pay  $20,000,000  ;  so  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  tax  of 
12,000,000  on  this  article.  To  this  we  can  never  consent.  Sugar  is  as 
essential  as  bread.  It  is  a  part  of  our  life.  If  sugar  were  a  cent  a 
pound,  every  child,  by  instinct — maternal  or  otherwise — would  have  his 
tiny  fist  full.  This  tax  is  equal  to  $2.50  per  capita  on  sugar  alone. 
We  use,  of  foreign  sugars,  $81,500,000  ;  of  home  sugars,  $10,000,000  ; 
so  that  $91,000,000  worth  of  sugars  are  now  consumed,  at  $2.50  per  head. 

How  is  it  on  tea  and  coffee  ;  and  why  are  these  objects  of  a  purely 
revenue  tariff  omitted  ?  Is  it  moral  courage  that  is  wanting  here,  or 
is  it  political  economy?  Is  it  badness  or  ignorance?  The  coffee  we 
use  amounts  to  $54,000,000,  tea  to  $21,000,000  ;  the  pei*  capita  on  tea 
is  only  50  cents,  on  coffee  $1.25  ;  and  no  exactions  for  home  producers 
in  the  guise  of  protection. 

ANSWER  TO  MR.  DAWES. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Dawes]  yesterday  began 
by  stating  that  when  the  President's  message,  in  December,  intimated 
that  a  restoration  of  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  would  be  proposed,  the 
tea-trade  turned  its  attention  to  importation,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  there  is  now  in  the  country  over  a  year's  supply,  the 
importations  only  being  limited  by  the  foreign  production.  The  facts 
are  that  when  the  proposed  restoration  of  duty  was  intimated  in 
the  President's  message,  the  importers,  instead  of  ordering  further 
supplies,  countermanded  the  orders  they  then  had  in  foreign  coun- 
tries.  They  almost  universally  apprehended  that  the  increase  of  duty 
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would  be  applied  to  goods  on  shipboard ;  and,  therefore,  the  goods  on 
their  way  are  less  than  they  were  at  this  time  last  year  in  consequence 
of  this  countermanding.  Such  as  were  shipped  prior  to  the  orders 
being  canceled  are  all  that  the  importers  will  receive  ;  and  they  have 
been  very  unhappy  about  them. 

The  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Dawes]  further  stated  that  there  is 
now  in  the  country  a  year's  supply ;  when  the  truth  is,  that  the  stocks 
now  on  hand  do  not  equal  a  half  year's  supply,  and  are  no  larger,  or 
very  little  larger,  than  is  usual  at  this  period  of  the  year. 

As  regards  coffee,  nothing  is  said  in  the  newspaper  report  of  his 
speech.  The  reason  why  he  did  not  refer  to  coffee  probably  was,  that 
the  facts  which  he  assumed  regarding  tea  applied  in  no  sense  what- 
■«5W®?  to  coffee.  The  stock  of  coffee  is  not  only  below  the  usual  stock, 
;as  any  one  knows,  but  is  extraordinarily  and  extremely  short.  We 
liave  not  on  hand  in  the  country  enough  for  a  month's  consumption. 

The  repealed  duty  upon  tea  of  15  cents  a  pound  is  equal  to  an  aver- 
age of  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  repealed  duty  on  coffee  of  3  cents 
a  pound  is  equal  to  an  average  of  16  or  17  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The 
proposed  duties,  as  increased  by  the  bill,  on  sugar,  are  equal  to  from  80 
to  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  of  course  opens  the  door  to  all  sorts 
of  frauds  aud  evasions  of  taxes.  And  this  is  the  sort  of  tariff  com- 
mended to  the  consumer  and  in  the  interest  of  revenue !  We  had  a 
"  little  tariff"  some  days  ago.  This  is  little  in  another  sense.  Per- 
haps the  vision,  once  dispelled  here,  of  a  cheap  breakfast-table,  still 
haunts  the  Ways  and  Means.  Let  them  begin  anew  to  calculate  the 
cost  of  such  a  table,  from  the  taxed  lumber  in  its  legs  and  the  taxed 
cloth  for  its  cover,  the  taxed  knives  and  forks  and  spoons,  and  espe- 
cially, sir,  the  taxed  sugar. 

To  explain  some  of  the  delusions  under  which  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  fallen,  let  me  say,  that  the  crop  of  tea  is  gath- 
ered in  July  and  August.  The  cargoes  are  not  shipped  till  Septem- 
ber. This  is  on  account  of  the  southwest  monsoon  which  prevails  on 
the  Chinese  coast,  so  that  no  vessel  can  leave  till  after  it  is  over.  Of 
the  54,000,000  pounds  of  tea  which  arrived  here  in  one  year.  35,000,000 
arrived  in  January,  February,  March,  April,  and  May  ;  these  are  the 
heavy  months  for  such  importations.  There  is  a  reason  for  this,  and 
it  may  account  for  some  of  the  mistakes  of  gentlemen  who  consider 
that  the  tea-market  is  drugged  now.  Out  of  the  64,000,000  pounds 
shipped  in  1874, 13,000,000  only  came  across  the  Pacific  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, while  50,000,000  went  to  New  York,  and  the  rest  to  Baltimore, 
Boston,  &c.  The  bulk,  therefore,  came  in  sailing-vessels,  as  is  well 
known.  Perhaps  75  per  cent,  is  under  way  now  on  the  sea.  Tea  is 
like  hops;  if  it  is  over  one  year  old  it  dries  and  loses  much  of  its 
strength  and  value.  New  tea  is  worth  15  cents  a  pound  more  than 
the  old,  so  that  there  is  no  great  inducement  to  keep  large  stocks  on 
liand.  As  to  coffee,  it  has  no  special  season.  From  19,000,000  to 
20,000,000  pounds  per  month  is  the  average.  Large  stocks  of  coffee 
are  not  kept  on  hand  for  other  reasons.  Eighteen  million  dollars 
could  be  raised  on  a  tax  of  3  cents  on  coffee  and  L5  cents  on  tea.  Be- 
sides, it  is  a  purely  revenue-tax.  As  a  devotee  of  democratic  prin- 
ciple, I  will,  if  1  vote  for  any  tax  now,  prefer  a  revenue  to  a  protect- 
ive tax. 

This  tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  all  of  it,  reaches  the  Treasury.  Nay, 
more,  if  you  think  the  tax  on  sugar  is  limited  to  the  increase  of  the 
nominal  tax  itself,  you  are  mistaken.  If  sugars  are  high,  less  is  used ; 
families  economize,  and  revenue  falls  off.  If  our  paternal  Govern- 
ment, which  hankers  after  the  control  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and 
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what  not,  would  have  more  revenue,  with  less  burdens,  let  me  invite 
them  to  the  woolen  and  cotton  manufactures,  and  the  steel  wires,  and 
the  railroad  iron. 

TAX  ON  SPIRITS. 

But  it  seems  that  the  committee  do  not  frame  their  bills  on  princi- 
ples of  revenue  or  fairness.  How  is  it  with  this  added  tax  on  spirits  t 
Will  it  yield  more  revenue  by  the  additional  tax  ?  The  answer  to> 
this  question  I  hinted  at  yesterday,  in  proposing  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Dawes.  ]  He  held,  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  present  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue,  that  the  addi- 
tional tax  of  30  cents  a  gallon  on  whisky  would  give  additional 
receipts.  He  held  this  irrespective  of  the  question  of  who  adminis- 
tered the  revenue  from  1864  to  the  present  time,  whether  under 
President  Johnson  and  his  republican  Commissioner,  or  under  Grant's 
administration.  He  held  it  irrespective  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  President  or  the  Senate  were  most  responsible  for  the  appointment 
and  confirmation  of  corrupt  officials.  Let  me  give  you  the  figures  and. 
the  conclusions. 

WILL  A  LARGE  TAX  PRODUCE  MOST  REVENUE  ? 

The  conclusions  are  not  merely  mine,  but  of  such  economists  as  ex~ 
Commissioner  Orton  and  David  A.  Wells.  In  1864  spirits  were  taxed 
20  cents  a  gallon ;  the  receipts  were  $28,431,000.  In  1865  the  tax  was 
raised  to  60  cents  for  six  months  of  the  time,  and  to  $1.50  for  the  other- 
six  months ;  the  receipts  fell  to  $16,000,000.  In  1866  the  tax  was. 
raised  to  $2  a  gallon  ;  the  receipts  ran  up  for  some  inexplica- 
ble reason  to  $29,000,000.  In  1867  they  were  $28,000,000.  In  1868 
they  dropped  to  $13,419,000.  Then  under  the  pressure  of  intelligent 
economy  the  tax  was  reduced  to  50  cents,  and  the  receipts  more  than 
doubled,  amounting  to  $33,225,000.  In  1870  the  same  tax — fifty  cents — 
gave  $38,000,000  of  receipts.  In  1871  the  tax  was  raised  to  70  cents 
and  the  revenue  fell  at  once  to  $30,000,000.  In  1872  it  was  $32,000,000.. 
These  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  principle  that  too  much  pressure 
may  make  larger  leakages.  It  will  he  perceived  that  when  the  tax 
was  at  $1.50  the  lowest  sum  was  collected ;  and  when  it  was  at  50^ 
cents  the  largest  average  in  the  two  years  was  collected.  Is  this  not 
consonant  with  correct  reasoning  % 

O,  but  this  tax  is  in  the  interest  of  temperence  and  morality.  I  do  not 
know  about  that,  sir.  The  drinking  did  not  fall  off  during  the  years- 
when  the  tax  was  highest ;  nor  did  the  production  and  consumption^ 
There  never  was  a  greater  farce  than  the  attempt  to  make  men  moral 
by  statute.  It  is  the  very  foolishness  of  this  lower  world.  When 
you  raise  this  tax  nearly  five  hundred  per  cent,  above  the  eost  of  pro- 
duction, you  give  a  premium  to  fraud,  and  fraud  is  not  morality. 
To  be  sure,  the  tax  ought  to  be  collected  ;  but  it  is  not,  and  will  not 
be.  There  is  a  principle  in  mechanics  which,  at  first  sight,  is  a  para- 
dox :  that  the  greater  the  pressure  the  more  power  may  be  evolved,, 
as  in  pneumatics  ;  but  it  is  ascertained  that  after  a  certain  pressure 
the  very  interstices  and  rivets  of  the  cylinder  are  sluices  for  the 
escape  of  the  power. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  highest  tax  on  whisky  ought  to  be  collected,, 
even  to  the  destruction  of  the  distillery.  But  when  we  legislate  it  is, 
for  revenue,  and  that  which  depresses  the  revenue  cannot  be  con- 
sidered the  highest  obligation  upon  the  legislator.  Now,  the  telegraph- 
wires  for  their  power  do  not  depend  on  their  length,  but  on  the  size  of 
the  conductor.  Put  copper  on  the  iron,  and  von  have  more  conduc- 
tivity. This  is  correct,  apparently,  and  its  opposite  is  also  a  paradox. 
But  there  is  another  condition,  that  the  two  metals  combined  cor- 
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rode,  and  copper  alone  has  not  the  strength  of  steel  between  the 
posts,  and  will  not  answer.  The  failure  is  not  more  absolute  than 
the  failure  to  collect  more  revenue  by  simply  increasing  the  tax, 
for  as  you  increase  you  lose.  Am  I  asked  the  question,  "  Suppose 
you  reduce  the  tax  from  seventy,  where  it  now  is,  to  fifty,  or  from 
fifty  to  twenty,  or  even  from  twenty  to  ten,  would  you  get  more 
revenue  V  I  answer  that  it  depends  upon  the  circumstances — the 
frailty  of  human  nature,  perhaps.  Certainly  fifty  cents,  according 
to  the  figures  before  given,  will  produce  the  largest  revenue  upon 
this  particular  article.  If  it  were  reduced  to  twenty,  I  cannot  say 
that  it  would  produce  more.  If  it  were  reduced  to  ten,  then  I  am 
compelled  to  answer,  if  I  may  be  excused  the  use  of  such  an  illustra- 
tion, that  a  fine-tooth  comb  has  a  specific  object.  If  the  teeth  are 
too  coarse,  the  object  will  fail ;  if  the  teeth  are  too  fine,  you  have  got 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  object,  or  it  will  fail  also.  Just  as  no  teeth  at 
all  in  a  comb  is  an  absolute  failure,  if  the  tax  is  too  small  the  officers 
have  not  thesame  responsibility.  They  become  careless,  and  have  no 
results.  You  have  to  adapt  the  teeth  of  the  comb  to  the  object  of  the 
fine-tooth  comb's  creation. 

This  tax  on  whisky,  while  it  will  not  afford  any  more  revenue  by 
the  increase,  will  break  down  all  distillation  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  I  prophesy  that  whisky  will  be  sold  at  less  than  the  tax  before 
the  year  is  over,  if  the  increased  tax  be  levied.  When  the  present 
stock  runs  out,  men  who  produce  and  deal  in  the  article,  and  who 
will  reason  on  the  uncertainty  of  Congress,  will  cease  production,  and 
the  revenue  will  fall  off. 

As  between  a  tax  on  sugar,  tobacco,  and  spirits  on  one  side  and  tea 
and  coffee  on  the  other,  give  me  the  latter ;  the  more  so,  because 
the  doctrine  squares  with  the  indestructible  doctrine  of 

FREE  TRADE. 

There  is  one  portion  of  this  law  to  which  I  particularly  except.  It 
is  that  which  refers  to  the  re-enactment  of  the  ten  per  centum  on  the 
duties  referred  to  in  the  fifth  section.  This  is  a  general  aggravation 
of  the  present  monstrous  and  fraudulent  protective  system.  Since  I 
have  been  in  Congress,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  I  have  thrown 
down  the  glove  to  all  champions  of  such  legislation.  Public  opinion 
marches  in  one  direction.  The  victories  won  the  past  year  in  my  own 
State  and  in  the  Western  States  are  greatly  owing  to  the  extraordi- 
nary taxation  imposed  by  this  indirect  protective  system  and  to  the 
hearty  denunciation  of  the  system  by  the  democracy.  In  detail  I  op- 
pose any  further  addition  by  this  general  and  sweeping  fifth  section. 
I  propose  on  this  occasion  to  give  my  reasons  for  it.  Others  may 
neglect  this  theme  ;  to  me  it  is  the  inspiration  and  impulse  of  most 
of  my  congressional  labors. 

The  principle  of  the  tariff  is  simple  ;  it  only  becomes  complicated 
when  we  reach  details.  It  has  been  the  object  of  its  advocates  to  con- 
fuse by  details  and  by  mixing  specific  with  ad  valorem  duties,  and,  as 
in  this  bill,  internal  with  external  taxation. 

I  learned  my  lessons  of  political  economy  and  moral  science  from 
Dr.  Wayland,  of  Brown  University.  His  keen  and  exhaustive  analy- 
sis has  kept  me  steadfast  through  twenty  years  of  debate  to  the  car- 
dinal thought  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  intelligent  and  honest 
discussion  on  this  theme.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  train  a  boy  or  a 
Congressman  in  the  rudiments,  I  should  commence  first  with  the 
moral,  then  with  the  constitutional,  and  wind  up  with  the  strictly 
economical  features.  Once  prove  that  a  protective  tariff,  like  this 
bill,  involves  oppressive,  unequal,  and  illegal  exactions,  and,  though 
it  may  have  statutory  power,  it  is  nothing  but  a  statutory  fraud. 
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NATURAL  JUSTICE  OF  FREE  TRADE. 

First,  I  would  begin  with  the  right  of  property,  then  show  me 
liow  it  is  violated  by  society  or  by  government.  All  history  teaches 
that  while  government  may  prevent  the  infliction  of  slavery,  per- 
sonal or  taxable,  as  between  individuals,  it  is  by  no  meaus  innocent 
of  doing  the  same  thing  as  against  individuals  and  classes.  The 
levy  of  tribute  by  stronger  powers,  through  satraps  and  barons  and 
pirates,  whether  on  the  Rhine  or  on  the  Mediterranean,  was  no  less 
an  infliction  of  wrong  than  unjust  tariff  legislation.  The  gist  of  the 
question  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  is  this :  the  enacting  of  unjust 
laws  by  which  property  is  subjected  to  oppressive  confiscation  or 
spoliation;  in  fact,  the  word  "tariff"  comes  from  a  little  port  in  the 
Mediterranean  which  levied  tribute  upon  all  who  passed  by.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  atrocity  of  government  turning  its  altar  of  refuge  into 
an  arsenal  of  oppression  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  example  which  govern- 
ment sets  of  peculation  and  brigandage,  which  individuals  are  not 
loath  to  follow,  it  will  be  conceded  as  a  general  principle  that  pub- 
lic oppression  leads  to  revolution.  It  stops  production.  Under  its 
malign  influence,  labor  and  capital  emigrate,  society  is  more  or  less 
disorganized,  and  the  eternal  law  that  wrong  breeds  wrong  prevails 
until  the  sword  and  bloodshed  do  their  work. 

THEORIES  AND  PRACTICES. 

Men  who  hold  these  ideas  have  been  sneered  at  as  doctrinaires, 
mere  theorists ;  but  there  can  be  no  true  theory  unless  based  on  irref- 
ragable facts.  The  facts  furnish  the  repertory  from  which  the 
theorist  draws  his  material  for  generalizing.  It  is  no  answer,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  a  theory  may  be  correct,  and  yet  inapplicable  to 
human  affairs.  When  I  affirm  that  abundance  is  more  useful  than 
scarcity,  I  am  not  to  be  answered  by  saying  that  scarcity  brings  high 
prices  to  the  producer,  or  abundance  low  prices.  For  the  question, 
Iboth  in  morals  and  economy,  is,  what  is  best  for  the  body  of  the 
masses  of  society  ?  One  glance  at  the  census  reports  will  show  that 
these  are  the  consumers.  And  this  must  be  so  from  the  variety  of 
human  employment.  It  must  be  so  from  the  principle  underlying  all 
discussion,  which  Adam  Smith  states,  that  a  nation  is  rich  or  poor  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  subsistence  aud  necessary  commodities. 
Take  away  the  liberty  of  liberties,  the  privilege  of  the  consumers  to 
buy  as  well  as  to  sell  in  the  best  market,  and  you  enslave  that  people 
which  tolerates  the  tyranny. 

Why  should  we  be  afraid  to  say  "free  trade?"  Once,  in  1869,  a 
member  in  Congress  arose  and  said,  "  No  one  here  dare  avow  himself 
a  free-trader!"  I  arose  and  accepted  the  odium,  but  I  choose  to  define 
my  own  thought.  When  I  exchange  equivalents — when  I  buy  abroad 
and  give  an  equivalent — that  is  both  dignified  and  honest,  and  then 
I  trade  freely.  When  protection  begs  bounty,  it  is  (as  Bonamy  Price 
said)  a  subscription  for  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  from  the 
people.  When  we  compel  our  people  to  produce  that  which  costs  us 
more  to  produce  than  it  costs  other  people,  (-transportation  cost,  which 
is  a  sort  of  protection,  not  now  counted,)  then  we  cripple  our  produc- 
tions and  pay  more  for  goods  than  we  should.  What  is  that  but  a 
compulsory  fraud  in  the  shape  of  a  mysterious  tax! 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  moral  phases  of  this  question  are  upon  the 
side  of  free  trade,  let  me,  before  touching  the  constitutional  and  eco- 
nomical points,  expose  a  fallacy  very  common  with  the  advocates  of 
protection.  Mr.  Speaker  Blaine  used  it  recently  in  attacking  the 
reciprocity  treaty  in  his  canvass  in  Maine.  And  this  fallacy  is  a  mere 
matter  Of  verbiage,  banging  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words   "  free 
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trade."  Suppose  I  should,  iustead  of  "  free  trade,"  say  "  uueuslaved 
trade,"  "unrestricted  interchange,"  "uufettered  commerce,"  "un- 
shackled labor,"  where  would  the  anti-slavery  protectionist  find  a 
crevice  in  my  armor  for  his  spear  ?  And  yet  free  trade  means 
each  and  all  of  these  expressions.  No  one  means  by  it  absolute  free 
trade,  regardless  of  Government  restrictions  or  taxation.  There 
is  free  trade  between  our  States,  even  as  we  seek  free  trade 
between  Canada  and  our  country,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  our  country.  But  no  one  proposes  by  free  trade  to .  abolish  all 
taxation.  In  some  form  taxation  is  a  necessity,  to  which  we  must 
submit  even  as  we  submit  to  government.  It  is  the  condition  of  an 
organized  community.  Civil  order  depends  on  it.  The  protection  of 
persons  and  property  cannot  be  had  without  it.  Government  may  be 
a  luxury,  and  the  way  some  governments  are  run,  notably  our  own 
in  the  last  ten  years,  an  expensive  luxury.  But  contributions  for  its 
sustenance  must  be  exacted.  The  problem  is,  in  what  form  shall 
the  necessary  taxation  be  imposed.  What  is  the  loss  of  the  earnings 
of  labor  for  the  supply  of  the  government  ?  In  answer  to  this  a  pre- 
ceding remark  is  pertinent.  Why  should  any  other  expenditures  than 
those  actually  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Government  be 
levied  ?  And  that  brings  me  to  ask  a  review  of  what  I  have  said  as 
to  "  sugar"  in  this  bill,  and  then  to  the  second  point. 

UNCONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  PROTECTION. 

II.  May  I  refer  to  the  Constitution  to  ascertain  the  powers  of  taxa- 
tion ?  Unless  they  are  written  in  that  instrument  they  should  not  be 
exercised.  They  are,  then,  among  the  ungranted  and  reserved  powers; 
in  fact,  they  are  not  Federal  powers.  That  instrument  says  "  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States."  The  purposes  of  taxation  are 
herein  strictly  defined.  Any  duty  on  imports  not  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue  for  the  Federal  Treasury,  but  to  protect  classes  in  particular 
industries,  is  clearly  unconstitutional.  What  does  protection  mean, 
if  it  has  any  meaning  ?  Is  it  not  the  power  to  make  a  forced  loan  to 
compel  the  mass  of  the  people  to  pay  bounties  upon  peculiar  articles 
to  peculiar  classes?  Is  not  this  done  through  a  tax  or  duty  on  im- 
ported articles  of  the  same  description  which  come  into  competition 
with  the  domestic  ?  It  is  the  more  insidious,  enormous,  and  trouble- 
some because  intrenched  behind  the  law.  The  farmers  and  laboring- 
men,  as  the  census  shows,  form  the  great  preponderating  majority  of 
the  people.  If  they  are  robbed,  oppressed,  and  impoverished  under 
the  name  of  protection,  then  protection  is  a  scoundrelly  alias  and  a 
pious  fraud.  A  tax  can  only  be  tolerated — can  only  be  borne  cheer- 
fully— when  imposed  for  the  actual  needs  of  the  Government.  If  the 
protectionist  answers  that  he  does  not  desire  taxation  to  put  money 
into  his  pocket,  what,  I  ask,  then,  is  the  need  of  protection,  since  it 
does  not  protect  ?  What  is  the  use  of  this  clamor  for  sugar,  above 
tea  and  coffee,  if  some  one  is  not  to  be  benefited  by  this  bill  outside 
of  the  Treasury  ?  Why  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  home-pro- 
ducer ?  If  protection  does  put  money  in  his  pocket,  which  is  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  unprotected,  then  my  argument  has  no  need 
of  further  elucidation. 

One-half  of  our  people  are  unprotected  agriculturists  ;  they  pro- 
duce, we  will  say,  one-half  of  our  wealth ;  all  their  pursuits,  except 
a  small  percentage,  are  in  other  than  protected  pursuits.  These  un- 
protected classes  have  as  much  right,  moral,  natural,  and  constitu- 
tional, to  live  and  labor  without  Government  exactions  and  clas&- 
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rapacity,  as  they  have  to  speak,  or  print,  or  locomote.  They  have  a 
right  to  extend  their  market  for  all  they  produce  to  all  the  world,  and 
to  buy  whatever  is  produced  abroad  at  the  cheapest  rate,  while  they 
sell  what  they  produce  at  the  highest  rate.  There  is  no  more  moral 
or  legal  restriction  between  exchanging  with  Europe  than  there  is  in 
exchanging  between  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

The  tariff  of  1846,  framed  by  Robert  J.  Walker  and  Edmund  Burke, 
of  New  Hampshire,  was  an  honest,  friendly,  and  economical  response 
to  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  by  Great  Britain  that  year.  Great 
Britain  got  the  cheap  loaf  by  overturning  the  monopoly  of  many  hun- 
dred years  which  her  landed  gentry  and  farmers  had,  while  we  ob- 
tained, a  larger  market  in  which  we  sold  hundreds  of  millions  of 
bushels  of  our  grain. 

Time  will  riot  allow  me  now  to  show  that  our  grain-product,  rated 
at  English  prices,  is  diminished  every  year  by  hundreds  of  millions 
because  it  makes  its  bounties  when  it  buys  its  machines  its  shelter, 
its  clothiug — all  its  needs — at  home  and  cannot  buy  them  freely  in 
the  open  market  of  the  world. 

Let  me  here  remark  that  science — progressive  science — has  enlarged 
all  markets.  The  steamship  and  the  telegraph  have  reduced  the  ex- 
pense of  traversing  distances.  If  we  can  gather  within  a  day  from 
the  Antarctics  the  scientific  results  of  the  transit-of- Venus  expeditions 
which,  five  years  ago,  would  have  been  accounted  a  marvel,  how  won- 
derful is  that  abridgment  of  distance  and  expense  when  it  comes  to 
the  matter  of  transporting  and  distributing  the  products  of  industry! 
Macaulay,  in  a  free-trade  speech  in  1852,  hinted  at  this  idea ;  but  had 
he  lived  the  last  twenty  years  his  wonderful  rhetoric  would  have 
received  added  points  and  more  affluent  illustration.  He  then  said 
that  New  Zealand  was  nearer  for  all  practical  purposes  to  Eng- 
land than  New  England  was  to  the  Puritans  who  fled  thither  from 
the  tyranny  of  Laud  ;  that  the  coasts  of  North  America  were,  in 
1852,  nearer  to  England,  within  the  memory  of  persons  then  living, 
than  the  county  of  Donegal  was  to  London.  He  had  the  secret  even 
then  which  has  enabled  Great  Britain  to  add  four-fold  to  her  tonnage 
and  ten-fold  to  her  production,  while  we  have  been  losing  ground. 
"  Our  countryman,"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  goes  abroad  is  not  lost  to  us; 
wherever  he  settles  he  is  bound  to  us  by  close  ties.  If  he  is  not  a 
neighbor  he  is  a  benefactor  and  a  customer.  For  us  he  is  turning  the 
forests  into  corn-fields  on  the  Mississippi,  and  tending  sheep  and  pre- 
paring his  fleeces  in  the  heart  of  Australia;  while  from  us  he  receives 
the  commodities  which  are  produced  with  vast  rapidity  in  an  old  so- 
ciety, where  great  masses  of  capital  are  accumulated.  His  candle- 
sticks and  his  pots  and  pans  come  from  Birmingham,  his  knives  from 
Sheffield,  the  light  cotton  duck  which  he  wears  in  summer  from  Man- 
chester, and  the  good  cloth  coat,  which  he  wears  in  winter  from 
Leeds;  and,  in  return,  he  sends  back  what  he  produces  in  what  was 
once  a  wilderness — the  good  Hour  out  of  which. is  made  the  large  loaf 
which  the  Englishman  divides  among  his  children." 

What  is  it,  since  18(50,  that  lias  destroyed  this  element  of  reciproc- 
ity ?    Why  is  it,  that  we  have  n  )t  the  mutual  advantage  which  both  ' 
France  and  England  received  from  the  treaty  of  Cobden-Chevalier  ? 
Did  that  treaty  injure  either  country  ?   It  hurt  neither.   The  only 
question  was, and  is,  which  was  helped  in  the  greatest  measure? 

CHEAP  FOREIGN  LABOR. 

Am  I  asked,  "Does  not  this  enlarged  trade  at  once  strike  down 
certain  branches  of  industry  which  should  be  stimulated  and  devel- 
oped by  restricted  tariffs?"   I  answer  by  asking  another  question: 
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Wherein  are  they  to  he  thus  stricken  down  ?"  Again,  I  am  an- 
swered, "By  cheap  foreign  labor,  which  enables  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer to  undersell  the  native  producer."  There  is  only  one  way  to 
meet  this  in  a  plain  talk,  and  that  is  by  the  reductio  ad  absurdam. 
Go  with  me  to  Rochester,  New  York.  You  will  find  water-power 
in  abundance,  grinding  wheat  and  making  the  best  flour.  That 
water,  or  a  portion  of  it,  by  its  specific  gravity  turns  a  mill-wheel. 
No  one  will  deny  but  it  is  cheap  labor  ;  it  is  simply  nature  in  harness 
working  for  the  welfare  of  men.  It  costs  little  to  harness  it;  and  a 
large  loaf  at  less  price  is  a  consequence.  But  why  should  that  water 
if  it  comes  from  the  Canadian  side — unpatriotic  water ;  unglorified 
hydrostatics, — unstarred  and  unspangled  specific  gravity — he  used  to 
cheapen  bread  ?  Is  it  not  foreign,  and  worse  than  foreign — British  ? 
And  worse  than  British— pro vincially  British  ?  Worse  than  provin- 
cial British — French — British,  Indian  ?  And  every  consumer  of  the 
flour,  if  he  be  a  patriot,  should  stop  damming  that  water.  He  should 
tear  out  the  water-wheels,  and  insert  in  their  stead  steam-engines 
snade  in  Pittsburgh,  to  be  driven  by  caloric  from  Lehigh  coal ;  for 
this  machinery  and  caloric  are  produced  on  our  own  soil  and  demand 
protection.    They  are  such  precious  "  infants." 

ECONOMIES  OF  FREE  TRADE. 

III.  This  brings  me  at  once  to  the  economical  point.  Without  going 
into  the  details  of  our  tariff ;  without  showing  the  difference  between 
the  tariffs  of  other  countries,  which  are  levied  upon  a  few  articles, 
while  ours  covers  so  many  ;  without  calculating  the  cost  of  its  col- 
lection and  the  frauds  at  the  custom-house ;  without  further  com- 
parison between  other  countries  and  our  own  ;  without  showing  how, 
by  reducing  our  tariff,  we  can  get  more  revenue,  or  how,  by  reducing 
the  number  of  articles,  we  can  aggrandize  our  greatness  and  pros- 
perity ;  without  showing  the  necessity  of  having  the  raw  material 
free,  as  with  steel  and  wool,  which  even  manufacturers  are  clamoring 
for  ;  without  enlarging  upon  the  selfishness  of  isolation  which  has  de- 
stroyed our  commercial  prosperity — letme  come  at  once  to  the  question  : 
il  Wherein  does  the  protective  tariff  injure  individuals  or  classes?" 
When  protection  is  asked  for,  something  is  asked  for.  For  whom  is 
that  something?  Is  it  for  individuals  or  for  classes  or  for  States? 
Does  it  not  come  from  one  to  go  to  another  ?  And  if  it  does  not  go  into 
the  Treasury  is  i,t  for  revenue  ?  And  if  not  for  revenue  is  it  not  rob- 
bery ?  Is  it  not  robbery  to  take  from  the  farmer,  who  buys  his  plow  ; 
the  blacksmith,  who  buys  his  anvil ;  the  carpenter,  who  buys  his 
chisel;  the  sewing-girl,  who  buys  her  machine,  and  the  ship-builder, 
who  builds  his  iron  ship,  to  give  it,  not  to  the  Treasury,  but  to  the 
iron-monger  ?  Who  can  doubt  it  ?  It  is  a  more  definite  and  pertinent 
question  to  ask,  when  a  certain  customs  duty  is  levied,  how  much  of 
that  duty  goes  to  the  Treasury  and  how  much  goes  to  the  protected 
class  or  individual  %  There  has  been  great  divergence  of  opinion  on 
this  point.  Some  have  reckoned  that  where  we  collect  $200,000,000  of 
revenue  by  the  customs,  that  as  much  more  goes  into  the  pockets  of 
those  in  this  couutry  engaged  in  manufacturing  a  similar  imported 
article.  Some  have  placed  it  as  high  as  $1,000,000,000.  Others  have 
doubled  it.  I  incline  to  the  larger  sum.  But,  irrespective  of  the 
amount,  no  one  denies  that  an  immense  amount  is  thus  indirectly  paid 
by  the  consumer.  We  can  only  approximate  the  amount  of  this  rob- 
bery. 

WHEREIN  ARE  THE  BOUNTIES  TO  THE  FAVORED  CLASSES. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1864,  in  opposing  Mr.  Morrill's  war-tariff  bill, 
intended  to  be  temporary,  I  undertook  to  ascertain  the  sums  paid  for 
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protection  outside  of  revenue.  At  that  time,  as  now,  we  liad  the 
greenback  system.  No  calculations  as  to  the  tariff,  which  does  not 
take  notice  of  the  greenback  as  a  factor,  are  worth  consideri  ng  ; 
hence,  I  laid  down  some  self-evident  propositions  as  the  basis  of  my 
calculation.  First,  in  all  commercial  transactions  between  two 
foreign  countries,  the  basis  of  exchange  must  be  specie,  and  the 
currencies  of  the  countries  must  be  reduced  to  their  par  values.  The 
difference  in  the  gold  values,  say  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  was  8|  per  cent.,  which,  owing  to  more  alloy  in  the  gold  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  bad  to  be 
added  to  each  American  dollar.  This  exchange  depends,  of  course, 
upon  demand  and  supply.  Second,  this  rate  of  exchange  is  also  accord- 
ing to  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  one  below  the 
gold  or  standard  specie  currency  of  another.  Suppose  that  the  de- 
preciation of  United  States  currency  is  10  per  cent.,  compared  with 
United  States  gold.  Thus,  it  takes  $1.10  of  greenbacks  to  buy 
one  dollar  of  United  States  gold.  Our  Government  requires  that 
duties  shall  be  paid  in  gold.  The  importing  merchant,  therefore, 
must  purchase  the  gold  with  depreciated  paper,  paying  for  it 
the  market  premium.  To  this  are  added  the  freight  and  charges, 
and  10  per  cent,  profits  to  the  importer.  Now  we  come  to  the 
elements  of  cost  of  all  the  merchandise  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries into  the  United  States.  They  are,  first,  the  first  cost  abroad  ; 
second,  the  difference  of  exchauge  ;  third,  the  duty  ;  fourth,  freight, 
insurance,  and  other  charges  of  importation  ;  and  fifth,  the  import- 
er's profits.  Now,  it  is  at  this  very  point  of  cost  that  the  imported 
article  comes  into  competition  with  the  corresponding  article  of  the 
home  manufacturer.  Does  not  the  aggregate,  t  herefore,  of  the  items 
above  mentioned  constitute  the  protection  which  the  tariff  gives  to 
the  home  manufacturer?  And  who  pays  this  bounty  unless  it  be 
the  consumer  of  the  domestic  article  ?  I  am  not  speaking  now  of 
duties  so  high  as  to  be  actually  prohibitory — that  involves  a  by-way 
into  which  I  am  not  now  traveling.  Does  not  this  system,  there- 
fore, tax  the  labor  and  capital  employed  in  the  one  class  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  labor  and  capital  employed  in  another  ? 

HOW  THE  CURRENCY  AFFECTS  THE  TARIFF. 

These  thoughts  may  seem  abstract,  but  they  will  not  seem  so  when 
I  illustrate.  To  ascertain  what  our  depreciated  money  in  connection 
with  the  tariff  has  cost  the  people  of  this  country,  two  elements  only 
are  necessary:  first,  the  amount  of  our  importations  for  a  given 
time  and  the  premium  on  the  gold  with  which  we  paid  for  them* 
and,  second,  the  duties  on  those  imported  goods  and  the  cost  of  the 
gold  which  we  had  to  buy  to  pay  those  customs-duties.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  in  the  last  eight  years  this  amount,  by  reason  of  our 
depreciated  currency,  has  cost  us  the  enormous  figure  of  $t, 14;},000,000. 
The  average  price  of  gold  during  those  years  was  15  per  cent.,  and 
the  returns  of  our  commerce  furnish  the  duty  by  which  to  verify  the 
calculation. 

But  this  does  not  express  the  protective  exactions  growing  out  of 
the  tariff  alone,  irrespective  of  the  gold  wo  have  to  buy  to  pay  for 
importations  and  the  duty.  That  can  be  only  ascertained  according 
to  the  formula  hereinbefore  referred  to  as  to  exchange,  &o. 

In  1804  1  took  the  article  of  pig-iron,  the  quantity  imported  in 
1861,  its  cost, exchange,  and  duty,  in  both  paper  money  and  gold,  and 
showed  that  on  ;t  greenback  basis  there  was  a  protective  duty  of  210 
per  cent,  and  in  gold  of  115  per  cent.,  and  on  all  kinds  of  iron  and 
eight  other  products  for  the  year  1862,  based  on  the  census  of  I860, 
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under  the  tariff  then  existing,  there  was  an  aggregate  value  in  green- 
hacks  paid  in  the  shape  of  hounty  to  the  home  manufacturer,  when  gold 
was  60  per  cent.,  of  $750,250,252.  This  immense  hounty  never  saw 
the  Treasury.  There  is  no  other  way  to  exhihit  the  enormous  gratui- 
ties paid  to  certain  manufacturers,  except  we  give  laeis  as  to  the  ex- 
change, cost  of  importation,  custom-house  charges,  and  a  tariff-duty 
payable  in  gold. 

Afterward,  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1870,  on  eight  articles — iron, 
cotton  manufactures,  woolen  manufactures,  ready-made  clothing,  salt, 
leather,  coal,  India-rubber  manufactures — we  received  $41,211,000  of 
revenue  for  the  Treasury,  while  the  people  paid  out  of  their  pockets  on 
these  articles  $852,000,000,  which  did  not  go  to  the  Treasury.  How 
much  this  rate  of  duty  is  per  capita  on  forty  millions  of  people,  and 
how  much  is  this  rate  of  tribute  to  the  home  manufacturer,  is  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  tables  published  with  my  remarks  in  Congress  on  the 
28th  of  March,  1870.  I  know  that  they  seem  too  monstrous  to  be  true ; 
but  may  we  not  account  for  our  present  labor  paralysis  and  stagna- 
tion by  this  immense,  inordinate,  unconstitutional,  and  tyrannical 
exaction  from  industry  ? 

What  makes  the  tariffs  for  protection  so  odious  is  that  they  not 
only  discriminate  against  certain  States  and  interests,  but  they  dis- 
criminate against  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  various  States.  The 
protected  States,  to  speak  generally,  are  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Louisiana.  The  remainder  may  be  considered  agricultural  and 
commercial,  or  unprotected  States.  Three-fourths  of  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  Union  have  interests  opposed  to  this  system.  The 
protected  industries  can  be  found  by  reference  to  the  last  census,  and 
a  comparison  can  be  easily  made  between  them  and  the  unprotected, 
both  as  to  the  persons  employed  and  the  amount  invested. 

The  injustice  and  wrong  which  these  figures  imply  are  apparent  to 
the  weakest  intellect.  Their  consequences  appear  in  the  reduction  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  wages,  as  well  as  in  the  wages  them- 
selves. No  wonder  the  Northwest  and  the  South  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  East  have  written  free  trade  upon  their  banner.  No  wonder 
the  failing  party  clutch  at  such  crude  and  partial  bills  as  this  about 
tobacco,  sugar,  and  spirits,  to  save  them  from  the  deep  damnation  of 
their  recent  defeats.  But  it  will  not  avail.  The  bubble  is  pricked. 
All  schemes  and  devices  to  revive  industry,  to  rebuild  shipping,  to  en- 
hance the  price  of  grain,  to  cheapen  transportation,  to  increase  our  cot- 
ton and  other  crops,  to  help  all  men,  black  and  white,  to  the  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  life,  to  shelter,  food,  and  clothing,  to  the  implements 
of  industry,  whether  made  of  iron  or  wood,  whether  patented  or  un- 
patented inventions,  all  are  involved  in  this  problem :  "  free  trade 
or  unrestricted  interchange."  The  statesman  works  and  thinks  in 
vain  who  makes  the  horoscope  of  our  future  and  fails  to  correct  or 
eradicate  the  immensity  of  extortion  which  weighs  hke  a  nightmare 
upon  the  industry  of  the  nation  and  upon  the  wages  and  welfare  of 
the  laboring-man.  This  fresh  attempt  to  add  forty  millions  more  to 
our  taxes,  and  to  increase  the  tariff  10  per  centum,  is  condemned 
already.  The  politician  who  makes  the  attempt  works  against  the 
laws  of  God,  the  laws  of  nature,  the  organic  written  laws  of  this  coun- 
try, the  progress  of  science,  the  attractive  forces  which  have  made 
our  country  enterprising  and  great.  In  time  we  will  throw  off  all 
burdens  under  liberal,  intelligent,  moral,  and  constitutional  policies. 

In  countries  where  even  ignorance  prevailed,  revolutions  on  taxiug 
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problems  have  been  common  and  sanguinary.  What  may  we  not  hope, 
in  the  form  of  a  peaceful  revolution,  from  an  enlightened  opinion  in 
this  tariff-ridden  land  ? 

Shakespeare  must  have  been  a  free-trader  as  well  as  prophet,  when 
he  said : 

We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  from  our  laws, 
And  stick  them  in  our  will.   Sixth  part  of  each  ? 
A  trembling  contribution  !   "Why,  we  take 
From  every  tree  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'  the  timber  ; 
And,  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root  thus  hacked, 
The  air  will  drink  the  sap. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  this  constant  changeable- 
ness  in  our  tax  and  tariff,  may  we  not  aid  business  by  a  general 
reform  ?  May  not  that  reform,  like  reforms  in  similar  affairs  in  En- 
gland,— be  accomplished  by  intelligent  commissions, — who  will  sit  at 
leisure  and  report  from  time  to  time,  and  advise  us  what  is  wisest. 
Thus  may  we  escape  many  of  the  evils  of  bad  and  selfish  legislation, 
while  we  draw  nearer  to  the  true  principles  of  our  economic  faith. 
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